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SHOOTING DESERTERS. 

When boys hear the inusic of the band, run to see the soldiers, 
and wish that they were big enough to be dressed up so fine, and 
march off so proudly, they little think that they are liable not 
only to be killed by the,enemies they go to fight against, but 
may be led into circumstances where they will be deliberately 
shot by their own companions. The above picture, represent- 
ing such a scene, is taken from “ The Young Patriot, or a Sab- 
bath School Independence,” published by the New England S. 8S. 
Union. The following extract from this book is a conversation 
between William and Captain Lambert, in which he describes 
such a scene as is here alluded to: 


“Did you ever see a boy shot for deserting?” said 
William. : 

“IT see a boy shot!” says the Captain, “I have seen 
more than twenty boys and men shot, or hung, for desert- 
ing, and other crimes. Would you like to hear me de- 
scribe a military. execution ?”’ 

The boys all expressed a wish to hear it. 

“Well,” said the Captain, ‘1 will describe one of 
which I was a very near eye-witness. A man and a boy 
belonging to the American army, deserted, and undertook 
to run off to the British side, of the line. When they 
thought they had passed over to the Canada side, they 
stopped at a tavern, and there they begun, very imprudent- 
ly and boastfully, to tell how they would fight the Ameri- 
cans, and what they would do to them when they should 
join the British army. But it so happened that they 
were still on the American side, and a guard was stationed 
in the house where they were, for the very purpose of 
intercepting and returning deserters. They were there- 
fore both taken, and sent back in irons to the American 
army. 

“A court martial was immediately called in to try them. 
It consisted of twelve commissioned officers, of whom I 
was one. A judge advocate is always appointed to find 
out and bring forward the evidence against a prisoner, 
who is also allowed to have counsel to assist him in his 
defence. The evidence is all given in writing; the ques- 
tions are all put, and the answers returned, in writing. 
After the testimony is all in, the prisoner is heard in his 
own defence, if he desires it, and then the president of 
the court martial begins by asking the youngest member of 
the court, ‘ What say you, Lieutenant L., is the prisoner 
guilty, or not guilty?’ He writes on a paper his opinion, 
and sends it, folded, to the president; then the next in 
seniority is called on, who returns his answer in a similar 
way; then the next, and so on, till last of all, the presi- 
dent puts in his vote, and then opens and counts up the 
others. A majority decides the question. If the prisoner 
is found guilty, no one but the Commander in Chief can 
remit the sentence ofdeath. Well, in this case both were 
found guilty, and both were condemned to be publicly 
executed by being shot dead. 

“I will now describe to you as nearly as I can, the 
manner of the execution. In the first place, two graves 
were dug in a large open field, close together, and the 
whole army was drawn up to witness the execution, in 
double ranks, in a hollow square of three sides, the side 
where the graves were dug, being left open. 

‘The two prisoners entered the square, each following 
his coffin, walking arm in arm with the chaplain, guard- 
ed by a file of twelve soldiers, carrying their muskets 
loaded, the muffled drums beating the death march, the 
whole led on by the officer who had charge of the execu- 
tion, 


“When the guard and prisoners came to the square, 








they turned to the right, and marched quite around it, 
within a few feet of the front, or inner rank of soldiers, 
till they came around to the graves, on the side at which 
they entered. 

“The coffins were placed close to the graves, and the 
miserable men looked down into them, to see the pits in 
which their bodies were to lie, till the sounding of the 
resurrection trumpet. They were now ordered to kneel, 
each on his coffin, facing inward towards the centre of 
the square, while the chaplain prayed. ‘They were clothed 
in white dresses, with a black patch in the shape of a 
heart on the centre of the b; east. 

“In front of each stood a guard of twelve soldiers, 
with loaded muskets. These muskets were loaded by 
the officer who had command; and it is always understood 
that six are loaded with ball, and six with powder, only. 
They are put into the hands of the soldiers at the moment 
of marching out to the execution, so that no one of the 
guard knows whether his gun has a ball in it, or a harm- 
less ‘cartridge. 

When the chaplain had finished his prayer, if anything 
offered in such circumstances could be called a prayer, 
he immediately repaired to his station. Thecap was now 
drawn over the eyes of the prisoners, and the rest of the 
execution proceeded, (as far as words are concerned) in 
silence. The officer raised his handkerchief, the signal 
for ‘‘ Make Ready ;” he loweied it, the signal for ‘‘ Take 
Aim;” and each soldier of the guard aimed his gun at 
the black heart on the breasts of the prisoners—the hand- 
kerchief dropped, and they ‘“ Fire.” ‘The miserable men 
sprung forward, and fell to the ground. 

‘* But there is one part still, which is always performed 
at military executions, more shocking than all the rest. 
Lest half a dozen balls shot directly into the heart of the 
wretched man might not finish the work of death, the ser- 
jeant immediaiely marches round, places the muzzle of 
his gun close to the head of the bleeding and mangled 
corpse, and fires, shattering the skull to atoms.” 

* Oh horrid!” says James, ‘‘ was the boy you told us 
of mangled in this way, and the man too?” 

«1 will tell you,” replied the Captain. ‘ The moment 
the guard fired, the man and the boy both fell forward, on 
their faces. The blood spouted from the breast of the 
man, and the next moment the sergeant of the guard on 
that side came round and performed his part of the trage- 
dy, by blowing him through the head. 

‘Tt so happened, that the boy was on the side nearest 
to me, and but a very short distance from where I stood. 
I looked at the boy as he lay on the ground, expecting to 
see him in the agonies of death. But what was my as- 
tonishment to see him turn up his face and look around ! 
I was horror-struck at the sight! ‘The next moment the 
serjeant on this side came round as usual, brought down 
his musket to what soldiers call, ‘‘ Present ;’? with the 
muzzle close to the boy’s head. 

“] then supposed that the guard must have failed to 
take good aim, and that the serjeant was now about to 
put an end to his life, instantly. But after presenting his 
musket, he quickly brought it up to his shoulder, and said 
to the boy,‘ You may rise.’ 

‘“The boy rose to his feet, and then an officer came 
forward, from the Commander-in-Chief, and read his 
pardon, afier which he was ordered to take his place in 
the ranks.” 

“* What did all that mean?” said Charles. 

Why it meant that the Commander-in-Chief saw fit to 
pardon the boy, after he was condemned, and not the 
man ; he made it known only to the officer who loaded the 
muskets, and to the serjeant, whose duty it would other- 











wise have been to blow him through the head, The offi- 
cer of course loaded them with powder only, and the ser- 
jeant did not load his musket at all. These three men 
were the only ones in the secret. The boy expected to 
be shot, and all the army, officers and soldiers, exeept 
these three, expected he would be. ‘The Commander-in- 
Chief pardoned him, I suppose, because he was so young, 
and because he was probably enticed to desert, by the 
man. 

‘But what made him fall when the soldiers fired?” in- 
quired Robert. 

“Tt was the effect of fright, and the explosion from the 
guns so near tohim. The boy said afterwards, he thought 
he was killed, and was almost bewildered out of his senses 
when he found himself still in this world. He was so 
frightened that he could scarcely stand, and he trembled 
like a leaf when he passed by me, to take his place in the 
ranks. {Te always said afierwards, when spoken to on 
the subject, that he was sorry they had not shot him dead. 

“The whole army was now marched round within a 
few feet of the corpse of the man as it lay by the coffin, 
the blood oozing from the head and breast, and mingling 
with the dirt which was thrown from the grave. When 
this was done, the music played a lively air, and all march- 
ed off, as if nothing had happened to the camp.” 

‘Why were the prisoners first led all round the army, 
and then the army marched round by the man who was 
shot?” asked Charles. 

“‘ The object of that was to strike terror into the hearts 
of the soldiers, and prevent them from deserting,” replied 
the Captain. 

*“QOh, how horrible such an execution must be,” said 
William. ‘‘ Don’t you think so, James?” 

“Yes,” said James, “ and I would have nothing to do 
with one, if I was in the army.” 

*“* Ah,” says the Captain, ‘how is that? you would be 
obliged to be present and witness it at any rate, for none 
in the army can be excused. If it fell to your lot, you 
would be obliged to be one to help doit. All dread to 
have anything to do with an execution, and avoid it if 
they can; the officers and men are selected by lot, and if 
it came to your lot, you would be obliged to do it wheth- 
er you was willing or no. You must recollect that in 
the army, you would be under military law. You must 
obey orders at any rate.” 











BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“There is no time of life in which young girls are so 
thoroughly selfish as from fifteen to twenty,” said Ed- 
ward Ashton, deliberately, as he laid down a book he had 
been reading, and leaned over the centre table. 

‘ You insulting fellow !” replied a tall, brilliant looking 
creature, who was lounging on an ottoman near by, over 
one of Dickens’ Jast works. 

“Truth, coz, for all that,” said the gentleman, with 
the air of one who means to provoke a discussion. 

“Now, Edward, this is just one of your wholesale dec-- 
larations—for nothing only to get me into a dispute with 
you, you know,” replied the lady. ‘‘ On your conscience, 
now, (if you have one,) is it not so?” 

‘“* My conscience feels quite easy, cousin, in subscrib- 
ing to that very sentiment as my confession of faith,” re- 
plied the gentleman, with provoking sang froid. 

‘“‘Pshaw! it’s one of your fusty old bachelor notions. 
See what comes, now, of living to your time of life with- 
out a wife—disrespect for the sex, and all that. Really, 
cousin, your symptoms are getting alarming.” 

“Nay, now, cousin Florence,” said Edward, “ you are 
a girl of moderately good sense, with all your nonsense— 
now, don’t you (I know you do) think just so too?” 

“Think just so too? do hear the creature!” replied 
Florence. ‘No, sir; you can speak for yourself in this 
matter, but I beg leave to enter my protest when you 
speak for me, too.” 

‘* Well, now, where is there, coz, among all our circle, 
a young girl that has any sort of purpose or object in life 
to speak of, except to make herself as interesting and 
agreeable as possible—to be admired, and to pass her 
time in as amusing a way as she can? Where will you 
find one between fifteen and twenty, that has any serious 
regard for the improvement and best welfare of those with 
whom she is connected at all, or that modifies her con- 
duct in the least with reference to it? Now, cousin, in 
very serious earnest, you have about as much real charac- 
ter, as much earnestness and depth of feeling, and as much 
good sense, when one can get at it, as any young lady. of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








them all, and yet, on your conscience, can you say that 
you live with any sort of reference to any body’s good, or 
to anything but your own present amusement and grat- 
ification 1” 

“ What a shocking adjuration,” replied the lady, “ pre- 

faced, too, by a three-storied compliment! Well, being 
so adjured, I must think to the best of my ability. And 
now, seriously and soberly, I don’t see that 1 am selfish; 
‘T do all that I have any occasion to do, for any body. You 
know that we have servants to do everything that is ne- 
cessary about house, so that there is no occasion for my 
making a display of housewifery excellence; and I wait 
on mamma if she has a headache, and hand papa his slip- 
pers and newspaper, and find uncle John’s spectacles for 
for him twenty times a day, (no small matter that,) and 
then—” 

“But after all, what is the object and purpose of your 
life + id ‘ 

“* Why, I have’nt any. I don’t see how I can have any 
—that is, as [am made. Now you know I’ve none of 
thé fussing, baby-tending, herb-tea-making recommenda- 
tions of Aunt Sally, and divers others of the class com- 
monly called useful. Indeed, to tell the trath, I think 
useful persons are commonly rather fussy and stupid. They 
aré just like the boneset, and horehound, and catnip, very 
necessary to be raised in a garden, but not in the least 
ornamental.” 

* And you charming young ladies, who philosophize in 
kid slippers, and French ‘dresses, are the tulips and roses 
—very charming and delightful and sweet, but fit for 
nothing on earth but parlor ornaments.” . 

“* Well, parlor ornaments are good in their way,” said 
the young lady, coloring, and looking a little vexed. 

‘So you give up the point, then,” said the gentleman, 
‘that that is all you girls are good for—just to amuse 
yourselves, amuse others, look pretty, and be agreeable.” 

“ Well, and if we behave well to our parents, and are 
amiable in the family—I don’t know—and yet,” said 
Florence, sighing, ‘‘I have often had a sort of vague idea 
of something higher that we might become—yet, really— 
what more than this is expected of us? what else can we 

o?? 
4 ‘*T used to read, in old-fashioned novels, about Jadies 
visiting the sick and the poor,” replied Edward. ‘“ You 
remember ‘ Celebs in Search of a Wife?” 

“ Yes, truly; that is to say, 1 remember the story, part 
of it, and the love scenes; but as for all those everlasting 
conversations of Dr. Barlow, Mr. Stanley, and nobody 
knows who else, I skipped those, of course. But really, 
this visiting and tending the poor, and all that, seems very 
well in a story, where the lady goes into a picturesque cot- 
tage half overgrown with honeysuckle and finds an ema- 
ciated, but still, beautiful woman, sitting propped up by 
pillows. But come to the downright matter of fact, of 
poking about in all these vile, dirty alleys, and entering 
little dark rooms, amid troops of grinning children, and 
smelling codfish and oniong, and nobody knows what— 
dear me, my benevolence always evaporates before I get 
through. I'd rather pay anybody five dollarsa day, to do 
it for me than do it myself. The fagt is, that I have 
neither fancy nor nerves for this kind of thing.” 

“Well, granting, then, that you can do nothing for 
your fellow creatures, unless you are to do it in the most 
genteel, comfortable and picturesqe manner possible, is 
there not a great field for a woman like you, Florence, in 
your influence over your associates? With your talents 
for conversation, your tact and self-possession, and lady- 
like gift of saying, anything you choose, are you not re- 
sponsible, in some wise, for the influence you exert over 
those by whom you are surrounded.” 

“*T never thought of it,” replied Florence. 

“Now you remember the remarks that Mr. Fortesque 
made, the other evening, on the religious services at 
church?” 

“Yes I do; and I thought then he was too bad.” 

** And I do not suppose there was one of you ladies in 
the room that did not think so too; but yet, the matter 
was all passed over with smiles, and with not a single in- 
sinuation that he had said anything unpleasing or disagree- 
-able.” 

“* Well, what could we do? One does not want to be 
rude you know.” 

“‘Do!—could you not, Florence, you who have always 
taken the lead in society, and who have been noted for al- 
ways being able to say and do what you please—could 
you not have shown him that those remarks were un- 
pleasing to you, as decidedly as you certainly would have 
done if they had related to the character of your father or 
‘brother? To my mind, a woman of true moral feeling 
should feel herself as much insulted when her religion is 
treated with contempt, as if the contempt’ were shown to 
‘herself. Do you not know the power which is given to 
you women to awe and restrain us ‘in your presence, and 
to guard the sacredness of things which you treat as holy? 
Believe me, Florence, that Fortesque, infide! as he is, 
‘would reverence a woman -with whom he dared not trifle 

- .on sacred subjects.” 

Florence rose from her seat with a heightened color, 
her dark eyes brightening through tears. ; 

“‘T am sure what you say is just, cousin, and yet I 
have never thought of it before. 1 will—I am determin- 
ed to begin, after this, to live with some better purpose 
than I have done.” . 

‘“‘ And let me tell you, Florence, in starting a new 
course, as in learning to walk, taking the first step is 
everything. Now, ! have a first step to propose to you.” 

“ Well, cousin —” 


Well, you know, I suppose, that among your train of 
adorers, you number Colonel Eliot ?” 

Florence smiled. 

** And perhaps you do not know, what is certainly true, 
that among the most discerning and cool part of his 
friends, Elliot is considered as a Jost man.” 

“Good heavens! Edward, what do you men?” 
“Simply this, that with all his brilliant talents, his 
amiable and generous feelings, and his success in society, 
Elliot has not self-control enough to prevent his becoming 
confirmed in intemperate habits.” 

‘*T never dreamed ofthis,” replied Florence. ‘‘ I knew 
that he was spirited and free, fund of society, and excita- 
ble, but never suspected anything beyond.” 

** Elliot has tact enough never to appear in ladies’ socie- 
ty when he is not in a fit state for it,” replied Edward ; 
** but yet it is so.” 

‘* And is he really so bad ?” 

‘* He stands just on the verge, Florence—just where a 
word fitly spoken might turn him. He is a noble crea- 
ture, full of all sorts of fine impulses and feelings, the 
only son of a mother who doats on him, the idolized 
brother of sisters who love him as you love your broth- 
ers, Florence, and he stands where a word, a look—so 
they be of the right kind—might save him.” 

“And why then, do you not speak to him?’’ said 
Florence. 

*‘ Because [ am not the best person, Florence. There 
i3 another who could do it better ; one whom he admires, 
who stands in a position which would forbid his feeling 
angry; a person, cousin, whom I have heard in gayer mo- 
ments say, that she knew how .to say anything she pleas- 
ed, without offending anybody.” 

“Oh, Edward!’’ said Florence, coloring, ‘do not 
bring up my foolish speeches against me; and do not 
speak as if I ought to interfere in this matter, for indeed I 
cannot do it. I could never in the world—I am certain I 
could not.” 

** Aud so,” said Edward, “‘ you whom I have heard say 
so many things which no one else could say, or dared to 
say ; you, who have gone on with such laughing assurance 
in your own powers of pleasing, shrink from trying that 
power when a noble and generous heart might be saved 
by it. You have been willing to venture a great deal for 
the sake of amusing yourself and winning admiration, but 
you dare not say a word for any high or noble purpose. 
Do you not see how you confirm what I said of the selfish- 
ness of you women?” ' 

** But you must remember, Edward, this is a matter of 
great delicacy.” 

“That word delicacy is a charming cover-all, in all 
these cases, Florence. Now here is a fine, noble-spirited 
young man, away from his mother and sisters, away from 
any family friend who might care for him, tempted, be- 
trayed, almost to ruin, and a few words from you, said as 
a woman knows how to say them, might be his salvation. 
But you will look coolly on and see him go to destruction, 
because you have too much delicacy to make the effort, 
like the man who would not help his neighbor out of the 
water because he had never had the honor of an intro- 
duction to him.” 

“* But, Edward, consider how peculiarly fastidious Elliot 
is—how jealous of any attempt to restrain and guide him.” 

“* And just for that reason it is that no man of his ac- 
quaintance can do anything with him. ‘But what are you 
women made with so much tact and power of charming 
for, if it is not to do these very things that we men can- 
not do? It is a delicate matter, true; and has not Heaven 
given to you a fine touch and a nice eye, for just such del- 
icate matters? Have you not seen a thousand times, 
that what might be resented as an impertinent interfer- 
ence on the part of a man, comes to us as a flattering ex- 
pression of interest from the lips of a woman?” 

“* Well, but cousin, what would you have me do? how 
would you have me do it?” said Florence, earnestly. 

** You know that Fashion, who makes so many wrong 
turns, and so many absurd ones, has at last made one right 
one, and it is now a fashionable thing to sign the temper- 
ance pledge. Elliot himself would be glad to do it, but 
he foolishly committed himself against it, in the outset, 
and now feels bound to stand tohisopinion. He has, too, 
been rather rudely assailed by some of the apostles of the 
new state of things, who did not understand the peculiar 
points of his character : in short, I am afraid that he will 
-feel bound to go to destruction forthe sake of supporting 
his own opinion. Now, if I should undertake with him, he 
might offer to shoot me; but I hardly think there is any 
thing of the sort to be apprehended in your case. Just 
try your enchantments;, you have bewitched wise men 
into doing silly things before now; try, now, if you can’t 
bewitch a foolish man into doing a wise thing.” Florence 
smiled archly, but instantly grew more thoughtful. 

“ Well, cousin,” she said, “I willtry. Though I think 
you are rather liberal in your ascriptions of power, yet I 
can put the matter to the test of experiment.” * * * * 

(To be Continued.) 




















Religion. 








DO YOU UNDERSTAND THE GOSPEL? 

A very old woman, on the soast of Africa, came regu- 
larly to hear the missionary preach, and listened with 
great attention. Now, if people have not learned when 
they are young, it is difficult to teach them when they are 
old. So the missionary tried to speak very simply, that 











all might understand. This poor woman seemed to be 


made very happy by hearing about Christ. She became a 
new creature. She left off worshipping idols, and served 
her Saviour with her whole heart. 

One day the missionary was catechising her, and he 
said, ‘‘ Do you understand the Gospel ?” 

Tears rolled down her cheeks, as she lifted up her hand 
and said, ‘‘O, my minister, my head think, my tongue 
heavy, but,” pressing her hand upon her bosom, “ my 
heart feels. Me poor Guinea woman, minister; me no 
able to speak good; but what you say comes in here, 
(pointing to her ears,) and strikes me there, (pointing to 
her heart.) Understand you, minister! How could all 
this change take place in our hearts, and conduct, and 
families, if we did not understand you ?” 

“* Well,’ said the missionary, ‘what think you of 
Christ ?” 

**() massa, me love Jesus. He died for me. 
nothing to think about but Jesus. 
ever to Jesus.” 

Did not this African understand? Ay, and though she 
said her tongue was “‘ heavy,’’ I think it spoke very well; 
perhaps more to the purpose than the tongue of some dear 
little girls and boys that I know could speak, who have 
learned in their Sunday School, and at their Bible class, 
far more than ever the poor African woman knew. They 
have learned more about the Lord Jesus, but do they un- 
derstand so well? The only proof of understanding the 
Gospel is having the heart and conduct changed by it. 
Who of my little readers understands the Gospel ? 
[London Miss. Repos. 
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ORIGINAL, 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History oF THE AmeERIcAN ReEvo.utTion.—No. 20, 


1784 to 1789. Gen. Washington's Western Tour—He is elected 
President of the United States. 


Gen. Washington now believed his public career to be 
at anend. He determined never again to leave his retire- 
ment, Asin the war he had suffered much pecuniary 
loss, his countrymen were anxious to indemnify him, but 
he steadily resisted all advances of the kind. His time 
and thoughts were now confined to his farms and to the 
entertaining of his numerous visiters. 

In the month of September, 1784, Washington made a 
tour to the western country, for the purpose of inspecting 
some land which he possessed beyond the Alleghanies, 
and also to ascertain if it were possible to unite the 
head waters of the James and Potomac rivers, by a 
canal. He went by the route of Bradduck’s road, where 
he so nobly distinguished himself in the earlier part of 
his career. 

A short time before this journey, he met Lafayette at 
Mt. Vernon. Washington always cherished the warmest 
friendship for one who had so disinterestedly sacrificed 
his time and fortune for the cause of American freedom. 
In a letter to Lafayette’s wife, written on the return home 
of the Marquis, he said ‘ We restore to you the Marquis 
crowned with the wreaths of love and respect from every 
part of the Union.” The Marquis staid three months, and 
they then parted with much emotion. 

The Legislature of Virginia having formed two river 
companies to carry out the plan of internal nvaigation, 
shares were presented him in each, which he gave to an 
institution now called Washington College. 

Gen. Washington contributed much in acts of charity 
from his private funds. For many years he gave a sum 
of nearly fifty pounds annually to a charity school in Al- 
exandria. In two or three instances he paid the College 
expenses of worthy young men in indigent circumstances. 

The Countess of Huntingdon, noted for her benevo- 
lence and religious zeal, formed a scheme for christiani- 
zing the American Indians, and as she was descended 
from the Washington family, she wrote to him, claiming 
relationship, and proposed to him that she should send 
some industrious foreigners to cdlonize the wild govern- 
ment lands nearest the Indians, and: thus gradually civil- 
ize and Christianize them. Thescheme was favored by 
Washington, but opposed by the government onthe ground 
that the Spaniards being on one side of the Americans, & 
colony of foreigners on the other, would be extremely in- 
jurious to the infant republic. The plan was therefore 
given up. 

In the spring of 1785, Gen. Washington was engaged 
in planting his grounds at Mt. Vernon with trees and 
shrubs. In his laborious. engagements at camp, he had 
found time to give directions for the planting of trees, 
but these orders were not performed aright, owing to the 
ignorance of the manager. Pruning was one of Washing- 
ton’s amusements, and he might be often seen in his gat- 
den, with, nota sword, but a pruning hook! The father 
of his country, though he was possessed of an ample for- 
tune, disdained not to soil his hands in tilling the ground. 
Great men are great in little things. 

Although Washington was now in that retirement to 
which he had looked forward so fondly, yet his time was 
constantly taken up with applications from all quarters for 
certificates, which he says, in a letter to a friend, it would 
take the pen of a historian to satisfy, and unmeaning let- 
ters of compliment which he was obliged to answer. This 
labor was afierwards diminished in some degree by his 
friend, Mr. Lear, who became his Secretary. But beside 
this business, Gen. Washington was constantly obliged to 
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the man who had so suecessfully repelled the British 
power. 

The State of Virginia having resolved to erect a statue 
of Gen. Washington, the envoy to Paris procured How- 
don, one of the best statuaries of his times, to execute it. 
The artist was at Mt. Vernon three weeks, and produced 
qa statue as exact in all its features as his art could 
make it. 

At this time the slender ties of union which had held 
the thirteen States together, during the war, were fast 
iving way. Congress had but little power, and dared 
got exert even what they possessed. It was evident to all 
that an alarming crisis was at hand, unless an effectual 
remedy could be provided. Washington expressed his 
sentiments very freely at this time. 

Congress recommended a tax in goods to the governors 
of the several States, the proceeds of which were to be ap- 
lied to the wants of the several States. This occasioned 
great murmurs throughout the States. The deficiency of 
the present organization was felt by all, and most es- 
pecially by Washington. Accordingly, in January follow- 
ing, the Assembly of Virginia recommended a meeting of 
deputies from all the States at Annapolis in September ; 
but only five States sent deputies, and those came with 
gich limited powers that nothing could be done. They 
therefore recommended another Convention of deputies 
fom all the States, who should meet at Philadelphia on 
the 2d of May. When the Legislature of Virginia as- 
embled, it was resolved to appoint seven delegates to 
meet those from the other States in a general Convention, 
and Washington’s name was placed at the head of the list. 

His arrival in Philadelphia was attended with pub- 
lic honors. His first visit was to Dr. Franklin, at that 
time President of Pennsylvania. All the States except 
Rhode Island were represented, and when the body was 
ganized, Gen. Washington was elected to the Presi- 
dential chair. The Convention was in session four 
months, the members sitting seven hours a day, and the 
result was ‘the present Constitution of the United States. 
Onthe 17th of September, 1787, the Constitution was 
signed by all present, except three, and forwarded with a 
letter to Congress. By that body it was sent to the State 
legislatures for the purpose of being submitted in each 
State toa delegation sent by the people in conformity 
with a resolve of the general Convention. This Consti- 
‘tution, though it was far from being regarded as perfect by 
its framers, was considered by both Washington and 
Franklin, as the best which could be produced in these 
circumstances. Each State having transmitted to Con- 
gress its ratification, the election of a President was ap- 
pointed to take place on the Ist of March, 1789. The 
ees of the people were now turned upon WasuincTon 
a their first President, and overcoming his scruples for 
his country’s sake, he consented to the nomination, and 
when the election day came, George Washington was 
chosen first President of the United States, N. 


Sabbath School. 

















THE RELIGION OF THE BIBLE. 


“Mother,” said a little girl who had been to Sun- 
fay School, “if I loved God how should I know it?” 
Some years afterwards that Sunday scholar was seated by 
het mother's side ; her dark eye was full of meaning, as 
the looked up and said, ‘‘ Mother, I wish | could feel 
very, very happy ; I think I shall when I get religion. 
But I know 1 feel different from what I did once; I used 
lospend some of my time in reading silly stories, but now 
love to read my* Bible and other good books so well, that 
Ido not want toread any stories. Once I did not love to 
goto the prayer meeting, but now I take pleasure in go- 
ing,and 1 love all good people. I used to forget to say 
ty prayers, but now I love to pray, and I pray from my 
heart, and I mean just what 1 say, and I always try to 
keep from doing what is: wrong.” 

“My child,” said her mother, “ religion is a change of 
heart; if you feel as you say you do, your heart has been 
thinged. ‘The things which you once loved, now you 
late, and the things which you hated now you love.” 

Itseemed as if a new thought had comé into the mind 
ofthe little girl. ‘* Mother,” said she, ‘I do love God, 
ind 1 now know it.” The next day was the holy Sabbath 
~Itwas to her a happy day. She took her place in the 
Sibbath School, and felt glad that she could study her 
precious Bible. 

Now let us take the Bible, and see if that scholar had 
god reason to think she loved God; for the religion of 
he Bible is the only true religion. We should not look 
the lives of other Christians to see if we are living 
tight, but we should take the Saviour for our example ; 
We should read the Bible to see if we have the mind that 
Yas in Christ. 

She said that she loved the Bible. It is one of the Sa- 
Nour’s commands to “search the Scriptures.” The 
‘walmist says, “‘ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
ightunto my path. How I love thy law! It is my med- 
lation all the day. Thy word have I hid in my heart, 
at I might not sin against thee.” 

She said she loved all good people. All those who 
ove God are called in the Bible a family, and the Saviour 
tlis them to love one another. The apostle says, ‘We 
tow that we have passed from death unw life, because 
¥e love the brethren.” 

he said she “loved to pray from her heart, and she 
Meant just what she suid.” Some children say their pray- 








ers over very fast; they do not think what they are say- 
ing, and they do not expect God will answer them. Now 
God is not pleased with such prayers as these; but he 
loves to hear us pray when we ‘‘ mean just what we say.” 
The Saviour prayed when he was on earth, and he tells 
us to pray. 

She said she “tried to keep from doing wrong.” God 
hates sin, for he says in the Bible he “ is angry with the 
wicked every day.” And all those who love God will 
hate sin; they will ‘keep from doing wrong.” 

There was another evidence that she loved God; she 
took pleasure in doing good. The Saviour went about 
doing good, and those who love him will follow in his 
footsteps. How many of the Sunday scholars who read 
this, can say, I know that I love God, and I can prove it 
from the Bible?—Sister Excen. [S. S. Adv. 


inh i Morality. 


THE THIEF WHO DETECTED HIMSELF. 


* Be sure your sins will find you out,” is a maxim true 
as facts can make it. We give a remarkable instance of 
it, which came to us well authenticated. 

Somewhere in Maine, the precise whereabouts we 
cannot tell, lives a merchant, whose store is situated near 
a wharf, on thebanks of ariver. It happened some years 
since, that he had a large stock of pork ready barrelled 
in his cellar. ; 

Going into his cellar one morning, he discovered the 
door leading to the wharf to be open, and the key to be 
in the lock. Suspecting something wrong, he examined 
the articles in the cellar, and found that one barrel of pork 
was missing. 

Not knowing on whom to fix the charge, he concluded 




















to say nothing about it, but to wait the development oj 


time. 

Several months passed, and he gained no clew to the 
thief; when one morning a man, who lived a few miles 
down the river, came into his store. The merchant re- 
marked some considerable uneasiness of manner in him, 
but knowing him to be a man of property and reputed mo- 
rality, he thought it could be occasioned by nothing but 
some petty trouble that afflicted him. 

The man lingered round for several hours, as if he 
wanted samething ; and at length, when there were no 
persons left but the merchant and himself, he said, ‘‘ Mr. 
, did you ever find out who stole that barrel oj 
pork you lost a few months since?” 

** Yes sir; you did,” was the prompt reply of the mer- 
chant. 

“‘Me, sir! How do you know'that ?” replied the man, 
covered with confusion. 

‘*Why, sir, no one but you and I know anything ofthe 
matter. | have never mentioned it, and had you not stolen 
it, you could have known nothing about it.” 

Confounded, the thief made no reply. The merchant 
stepped up to his desk, drew out an old account of some 
fifty dollars, and adding to it the price of the pork, he told 
him to pay that bill,or he would expose him. The bill was 
paid, and the guilty man went home full of shame and 
chagrin. We close as we began, by saying to the reader, 
as the best moral to our story, ‘‘ Be sure your sins will 
find you out.” 











Learning. 








ROBERT AND HIS LESSON. 


One day Robert’s father marked a lesson for his son to 
learn, and bade him sit down and Jook at it. ‘I shall 
give you an hour, Robert,” said he, ‘‘ and then I hope you 
will be able to say it.” 

Robert had thought of spending his time with his little 
sister in play, and did not expect a lesson would be set 
him to learn. ‘* All this, father!” said he, with a sullen 
look. 

‘“‘T have not given you a hard lesson,” replied his fa- 
ther. ‘I know how much you ought to learn, and how 
much you can learn. Be dutiful, my boy; sit down to 
your task, and do not waste your time.” 

Robert sat down for a short time. He then arose, and 
said to his father, “If I might learn so much—just that 
bit,” at the same time marking the place with his finger. 

“ You are losing your time, Robert. Why do you not 
try tolearn? Ido not think | ought to make your lesson 
shorter. Go again to your seat.” 

His father now went to look after the men in the field, 
and in a few minutes Mary, his eldest sister, came into 
the room. ‘‘ Mary, look here: what along lesson father 
has setme? Iam sure I cannot learn it all.” 

“ Why do you call it along lesson?” replied Mary; “I 
do not think it so.’’¢ 

“Tt is long,” said Robert, in a peevish and hasty way ; 
‘and it isa hard one too. It is sixteen lines. I have 
counted it six times over, and every time T have made 
it sixteen lines.” 

‘“* And I suppose,” added his sister, “‘ you will not make 
it less if you count it a hundred times. Come, try tolearn 
it. The words are all plain and simple.” In a few min- 
utes his sister left the room. 

Robert was again left to himself. He now went and 
looked through the window. ‘I see the ducks in the 
pond,” said he to himself; “ they like to get into the 
water this warmday. The cows have got into the shade 








at the old barn.” He then began to mark the window 
with his fingers ; and then he tied some knots in his hand- 
kerchief; and, as he walked up and down the room, he 
smacked it like a whip. But all at once he thought of 
his lesson, and sat down in the corner, curling the leaves 
of his book into dog’s ears. 

“It is not the hour yet, father!’ said Robert, as he 
saw his parent enter the room. 

‘Yes, Robert it is. Now come and repeat your les- 
son.” 

‘Let me just look over it once, father,” said he. 

His father waited two or three minutes, and then the 
little boy stood up in.a confused manner. ‘‘ Just tell me 
only the first word, father.” The first word was told him. 
Robert now got through a line, and then stopped. ‘‘ What 
comes next?” he said. Again he was-helped, and then 
again; but after trying a little longer, he asked to be al- 
lowed to look over itonce more. It was now plain he did 
not know his lesson. 

‘* My dear boy,”’ said his father, very seriously, as he 
closed the book, “‘ you have not tried to learn this lesson. 
You have wasted your time and grieved your father. If 
this careless and idle habit grow upon you, you will surely 
bring yourself into trouble. The boy who refuses or de- 
lays to obey his parents, and trifles with his duty, is not 
likely to grow up to be useful, happy or wise. I hope the 
next time I ask you tolearn a lesson, you will give more 
attention, and show that you know the duty you owe to 
yourself and to your parents.” 




















Parental. 
THE LAST KISS. 


I was but five years old, when my mother died, but her 
image is as fresh in my mind, now that many years have 
elapsed, as it was at the time of her death. I remember 
her as a pale, gentle being, with a sweet smile, and a voice 
soft and cheerful when she praised me; and when I erred 
—for [ was a thoughtless child—there was a trembling 
mildness about it, that always went to my little heart. 
Methinks I can now see her large blue eyes, moist with 
sorrow, because of my childish waywardness, and hear 
her repeat, “‘ My child, how can you grieve me so?” 

She had for a long time been pale and feeble, and some- 
times-‘there would come a bright spot on her cheek, which 
made her look so lovely, I thought she must be well. 
But then she spoke of dying, and pressed me to her bo- 
som, and told me to be good when she was gone, and to 
love my father a great deal, for he would have no one 
else to love. 

I recollect she was ill all day, and my little hobby-horse 
and whip were laid aside, and I tried to be quiet. I did 
not see her for the whole day, and it- seemed very long. 
At night they told me my mother was too sick to kiss me, 
as she always used to do, before I went to bed, and I must 
go without it. But [ could not. I stole into the room, 
and laying my lips close to hers, whispered, ‘‘ Mother, 
dear mother, won’t you kiss me?” Her lips were very 
cold, and when she put her hand upon my cheek, and 
laid my head in her bosom, I felt a cold shuddering pass 
through me. 

My father carried me from the room, but he could not 
speak. After they put me in bed, I lay a long while, 
thinking ; I feared my mother would indeed die, for her 
cheek felt as my little sister’s did, when she died, and 
they carried her sweet litthke body away where I never 
saw it again. But I soon fell asleep as children will. 

In the morning I rushed to my mother’s room, with a 
strange dread of evil to come upon me. It was just as I 
feared. There was the white linen, over the straight cold 
bed. I tore it aside. 

There was the hard cheek, the closed eye, the stony 
brow; but thank God, my mother’s dear, dear smile, was 
there also, or my heart would have been broken. 

In an instant, all the little faults, for which she had so 
often reproved me, rushed upon my mind. I ‘longed to 
tell her how good I would always be, if she would but 
stay with me. 

I longed to tell her how, in all time to come, her words 
would be law to me. I would be all she had prayed me 
to he. 

I was a passionate, headstrong boy; but never did this 
frame of temper come upon me, but T seemed to see her 
mild, tearful eyes fall upon me, just as she used to look 
in life; and as! strove for the mastery, I felt her smile 
sink into my heart,-and I was happy. 

My whole character underwent a change, even from the 
moment of her death, Her spirit was forever with me, to 
aid the good, and root out the evil that was in me. I felt 
it would grieve her gentle spirit to see me err, and I could 
not do so. I was the child of her affection; I know she 
had prayed and wept over me, and that even on the thresh- 
hold of the grave, her anxiety for my fate had caused her 
spirit to linger, that she might pray once more for me. 

Inever forgot my mother’s last kiss. It was with me 
in sorrow: it was with me in joy; it was with me in mo- 
ments of evil, like a perpetual good. 











A Sensrste Question.—Mamma, said a little child, my 
Sunday School teacher tells me that this world is only a place 
in which God lets us live a while, that we may prepare for a bet- 
ter world. But mother, I do not see anybody preparing. I see 
you preparing to go into the country, and Aunt Eliza is prepar- 
ing to come here. But I donot see any one preparing to go 
there; why don’t they try to get ready. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








BY DR. MALAN. 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


“ Ah! there is old Sylvester!” said Babet to her older sister 
Pauline, with whom she was on her way to school. “T am 
sure he will make some of his grave speeches.” 

“Do not ridicule him,” replied Pauline. “You know that 
God commands us to honor the old. Besides Sylvester never 
says any but good things. So be prudent, Babet, and if he 
speaks to us, listen to him with respect.” 

“ Are you going, to school, my children,” said the old peas- 
ant to the two sisters. “It is very early.” 

Pauline. That is true, Mr. Sylvester; but mamma allowed 
us to set out half an hour sooner than usual, that we might have 
time to see the great maypole which was planted yesterday be- 
fore the church. 

Sylvester. How old are you, my children ? 

Babet. As for me, I am not very old, for I am not quite ten. 

Sylvester. When you are six or seven times as old, little 
Babet, it, will seem but little. 

Babet. Oh! Mr. Sylvester, it will be a long time before that. 

Sylvester. Yes, my daughter, it seems so to you, because it 
is tocome. But what would you say, if I should assure you 
that the sixty or seventy years which you may perhaps yet 
spend on earth, will finally appear to you shorter than the ten 
which you have nearly finished ? 

Babet began to laugh, saying: “Oh Mr. Sylveter, I can hard- 
ly believe you! How can it be that from ten to twenty, from 
twenty to thirty, then forty, fifty and all the rest of life should at 
last seem shorter than ten little years ?” 

Pauline beckoned to her sister to be attentive, then invited 
Sylvester to sit down on a large stone, that he might rest while 
he was talking with them. 

“Thank you,” said the old man, as he seated himself. “You 

fear God, I see, Miss Pauline, since you honor oldage. Well! 
it is under the eye of this good God that I am about to reply to 
your sister. Look, my daughter; do you see yonder, near that 
field of oats, that beautiful pear tree, and a little farther that 
great walnut, so full of branches? This finger which touches 
you, my child, pierced the ground where I myself planted the 
seed, and the nut, from which the Almighty has made these two 
strong trees to grow. Yes, Babet, it is as I tell you; and if you 
wish, I will relate their history, as it is not time to go to school, 
and you can see the maypole another day. This field was my 
father’s, and I was his only son. I was, I think, about seven or 
eight years old ; and as I was with him, in this very field, by this 
very rock, he said té me, “Sylvester! we must cut down those 
walnuts; for there were two, but very old, in the same place 
where you see those two trees. They are decayed, said my fa- 
ther, and we must replace them by others. Thereupon I re- 
plied, like a child, thatI would plant them myself with my finger, 
and that I would give the first fruits to my father. He smiled 
kindly ; and when the old walnuts had been cut down, the roots 
dug up, and the spot well cleared, my father said to me: You 
said, Sylvester, that you would plant these trees with your fin- 
ger; I am very willing ; but it will not be for me, dear child; 
for they will grow more slowly than I shall grow old. At last, 
I buried my finger in the ground, and placed in one of the holes 
three or four pair of seeds, and in the other, a beautiful nut which 
I pressed down withastick. God blessed the seed; and atthe 
end of one season, there was already out of the ground a little 
stalk with some leaves. I placed around my two trees, some 
very firm palisades, which I surrounded with thorns, that no ani- 
mal might disturb my plants. The following year I took the 
greatest care of them, I watered them in summer, I kept the 
earth well loosened about them, and thus six years passed away. 
But how long they appeared to me! It seemed to me that my 
trees were iron, they grew soslow. They are ten feet high, said 
my father; we must graft them carefully. God grant that you 
may eat of their fruit beneath the tree of wisdom! And I al- 
so replied: They have been there a century already, and I 
believe will remain there a life-time, witliout bearing fruit. Syl- 
vester, said my father, it seems to you now that. they grow slow- 
ly ; remember, that it will yet seem as if they had become large 
and strong in aday. And this is true, my children. Yes, 
when I see them now, and think that one of them has already lost 
its largest branch, which withered away last year, I ask myself 
if the snows of sixty winters have indeed fallen upon them, and 
if I have shaken their branches every autumn, to fill my baskets 
with their beautiful fruits. It is likea dream, dear Babet. My 
father has never eaten of them ; he fell asleep in the Lord, while 
I was yet very young; and what he told me I see with my own 
eyes to-day! It seems to me, indeed, that these two trees have 
increased and grown old ina day. And yet they grewso slowly 
when I was but ten or twelve years old!” 

Pauline was serious. She had listened to the old man very 
attentively, and understood all he had said. She sighed as she 
looked at him, and said: “The Holy Scriptures tells us that our 
life is as the grass of the fields; and it is very true!” 

“Yes, my children, it is very true. Believe old Sylvester. 
He has passed through life; and does he not know what it is? 
I know that at your age, dear children, one cannot be grave and 
serious as at mine; you are the blossom of the tree, and I am 
the withered branch. But young as you are, listen and believe 
the Word of our God. I was also almost ten years old, when I 














went to the same school where you are now going. Our teach- 
er was a servant of God. He often said to us, Youth is likea 
flower of the field ; it is blooming, but it will fade. And I re- 
member that one day when I was passing with him through the 
burying ground, he gathered a primrose, from one of the tombs, 
and gave it to me saying: Such is thy life, Sylvester! Think 
of heaven. This remark made so deep an impression upon me, 
that I never forgot it; and not more than a quarter ofan hour 
since, as I saw one of these same flowers under a hedge, I said 
in my heart, Sylvester, such is thy life; think of Heaven.” 

Babet had lost a little of her gayety. The narrative of the 
old man had affected her, and she looked with emotion at this 
aged pilgrim on earth, who must soon leave it. Sine would have 
listened to him longer, but the hour for school had come, and 
Pauline told her so. 

“ May.God go with you,” said Sylvester, taking the little 
hands of the children in his own large and rough one. { May 
God remind you also, if you see a primrose, and every time you 
find one in your path, to -say seriously to yourselves: Such is 
my life: On, that I may think of Heaven! And you know, 
dear children,” added he tenderly, “the way which leads to 
Heaven.” 

“Tt is Jesus Christ,” said Babet, coloring. 

“Yes, my daughter,” replied Sylvester, with an approving 
gesture. “The beloved Son of God is alone the way, the truth 
and the life. May he be your Shepherd, dear lambs.” 

Alas! old Sylvester knew not that in speaking thus, he was 
relating, a few days in advance, the short and touching story of 
little Babet. This child, about a week after this conversation, 
was seized With violent pains in her head, and a severe and 
rapid illness settled upon her the thifd day. 

“ How old are you,” asked the physician as he touched her 
quickened pulse. “ Almost ten,” replied Babet, and the physi- 
cian sighed. 

The disease progressed from hour to hour. Pauline did not 
leave her sister day or night. Old Sylvester learned what a 
state his little friend was in, and came to see her the next day, 
at which the fever seemed diminished. He had in his hand, a 
boquet of the most beautiful flowers in his garden, and placed it 
on the window, that the breeze might gently waft its perfume 
through the apartment. 

“Tam very sick,” said Babet to Sylvester. “I was not thus 
the day in which you talked with us.” 

“ My child,” replied the old Christian, weeping, “nan that is 
born of a woman, is of few days. The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof fadeth, because the breath of the Lord passeth 
over it.” 


Babet looked at the old mana few moments, and then said, 
“ Do you think my life is nearly at an end, Mr. Sylvester.” 

The old man prayed God in his heart to bless what he was 
about to say, and replied to the child: “Is not Jesus eternal life? 
Is he not with you in your heart?” 

Babet replied ina low voice: “ Pauline has talked much to me, 
this morning; and she wept much; and I believe, I am sure, 
that God has had pity on me, and that Jesus has not rejected 
me.” 

Old Sylvester added a few words more, made a short prayer, 
and withdrew. Pauline profited by all the moments in which 
her sister could listen, to speak to her of the tender compassion 
of the Saviour, and to read the Word of God to her. The Lord 
blessed these conversations; for Babet comprehended and be- 
lieved the mercy that God has shown us in his beloved Son, and 
had confidence in her Saviour. This dear child slept in peace, 
the morning of the fourteenth day of her illness. Old Sylves- 
ter was bythe grave when they deposited there the little coffin 
of his dear Babet, and said toa neighbor who asked him how 
old she was: “ Alas! she wasalmostten. THerlife on earth has 
been like that of the primrose. But Lord,” added he with ado- 
ration, “thou hast transplanted her into thy Paradise !” 











There is a sedateness in the appearance of the thoughtful 
girl; and, look at her when you will, she seems to know what 
she is about. She does nothing in a bustling or noisy manner. 
It is her practice always to think before she begins either to 
work or to learn. One would suppose that she has read that 
nseful little book, entitled “Learning to Think.” Her mother 
rarely has to reprove her for doing her work wrong. She makes 
ita rule, when about to light the fire, or lay the cloth, or mend 
her stockings, always to consider for a moment: “ Well, here 
is this work ; how ought it tobe done? Which way will best 
please mother?” And she seldom fails in pleasing. Unless 
something very important occurs, she is always at school, and 
never to be seen among those who arrive too late. Her books 
are never left at home; and while at school, she readily answers 
the questions which her teacher asks on the Scripture lesson ; 
and the reason of all her orderly conduct and good understand- 
ing is, because she thinks before she acts.@ Before leaving home 
she thinks, “ Where am I going?” and prepares for it. Then, 
when arrived at school, she again thinks, “ Now, what am I come 
for?” And the result is proper behaviour, I wish all other 
Sunday scholars were like her. 

acelin ‘ 


VIEWING THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Mr. P , an actor on the stage, being bereaved of one of 
his family and in affliction, went into a Church where the Lord’s 
Supper was administered; and as Christians approached the 
table, he was left alone. As he sat in comparative solitude, his 
thoughts were painfully active ; Christians went to the feast, but 
he was left behind; the inquiry pressed upon him, whether he 











should at last be separated from them, and cast off on the lef 
hand of the Judge of the quick and dead. He went away ap 
awakened man, and afterwards being converted to God, entered 
the Methodist ministry. He preached ona recent Sabbath ip 
that very church, and at the conclusion of the sermon, related 
the fact as ofa third person; but when he pointed to the pey 
where he had sat, referred to the pastor in the pulpit, as the one 
who ministered that day at the altar, and himself as the youn 

man awakened, the emotions in the audience were overwhelm. 
ing; there was an instantaneous outburst of feeling and tears 
and the good pastor, who had never heard of the circumstance 
before, rose and expressed his emotions. 

—_>——_—_ 


FLOWERS. 


What a beautiful sight it is in spring to see a garden of flow. 
ers; some in bud, some in full bloom; while others are dead 
and ready to drop from the bush! How plainly does it show 
the life of man! To-day he is as the bud, to-morrow he jsp 
the bloom of life, and the next he is in the grave. It is alg 
beautiful to see the difference between the modest violet, with 
its head hanging down, and the haughty lily, with its head lifte 
in the air, as if it wished to be seen. How strikingly do they 
show the meek and lowly Christian, and the gay and prouj 
worldling! We all admire the character of the violet mor 
than that of the lily. Then let us try and be as the violet, anj 
if men do not admire us more, God will, I am sure. 

Flowers, as well as everything else, declare the wisdom anj 
existence of God. Two see the beautiful colors of the differey 
flowers, and how nicely they are painted, are enough to a. 
sure those who do not believe in the existence of God, that; 
was God who formed them. [S. S. Advocate, 

—<——_ 


, CONFIDE IN YOUR MOTHER. 


To the daughter, we should say, that no favorite can love yu 
with an affection so disinterested, as your mother. Deceive he, 
and “ your feet will slide indue time.” How many thoughtles 
daughters receive addresses against the wish of their parents, r- 
ceive them clandestinely, give their hand in marriagé, and thu 
dig the grave of their earthly happiness. He who would pe. 
suade you to deceive your parents, proves himself, in that ver 
deed, unworthy of your confidence. If you wed him, you wil 
speedily realize what you have lost. You will find you have ex. 
changed a sympathizing friend, and an able, judicious counsel. 
lor, fora selfish, unfeeling companion, ever seeking his own w- 
commodation and his own pleasure—neglecting you in health, 
and deserting you when sick. Who has not read the rewar 
of deserted parents in the pale and melancholy features of the 
undutiful daughter. 

— 


SINGULAR CONCERT. 


Insects, generally, must lead a truly joyful life. Think wht 
it must be to lodge ina lily. Imagine a palace of ivory or peat, 
with pillars of silver and capitals of gold, all exhaling such a per 
fume as never arose from human censer. Fancy, again, the fu 
of tucking yourself for the night in the folds of the rose, rockei 
to sleep by the gentle sighs of the zephyr, and nothing to & 
when you awake but to wash yourself in a dew-drop, and fall t 
eat your bedclothes. 

2 ee 


1A PRETTY RIDDLE. 

“TI will consent to all you desire,” said a young female to he 
lover, “on condition that you give me what you have not, whi 
you never can have, and yet what you can give me.” Whi 
did she ask him for? A husband. 


—_———— 


PUN UPON PUN. 

“Why is an honest man like a carpenter?” said one gentle. 
man to another. “I can’t tell,” was the answer. ‘“ Why be 
cause he is a plain dealer.” “Ah! I see it now, you have madeit 
a deal plainer,” was the reply. 


Remarks.—God looks down upon them with an eye of favour, 
who look up to him with an eye of faith. 


Speaking without thinking, is like shooting without takin 
aim. 








ORIGINAL, 


GOD HATH SPOKEN.—Ps. 62: 11. 


How hath he spoke to mortal ear, 
The uncreated One ? 

How shall frail man those accents hear, 
That solemn, spirit tone ? 


In music scattered far and free, 
In vale and shady glen, 

The Almighty Father calleth thee, 
Thou neeed’st not question when. 


In waving wood and ocean blue, 
And gushing waterfall, 

Thou hear’st his voice forever true, 
Pervading, filling all. 


Oh! not with witness dim and vain, ' 
God left himself on earth; 

The welcome sound of summer rain, 
Waking the woods to mirth. 


The changing seasons’ varied charm,’ 
The brightly rolling year, 

Reveals his own Almighty arm, 
And calls to love and fear. 


A still, small voice more solemn, deep, 
Sounds from the sacred word ; 

Like tones from Prophets’ lyre that sweep, 
That sound our hearts has stirred. 


We hail thee, O immortal voice! 
Around our pathway falling, 

We listen, and our souls are stirred, 
At words of mercy calling. 


Whate’er betide, still may we hear 
‘Bhe words our God shall spesk; 
And silent bend with tireless ear, 
When heavenly accents break. 
Boston, August, 28, 1848. 


M. A. C 
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